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Bertrand Russell’s Forecast 


Replete with both foreboding and what might be called 
contingent optimism is Bertrand Russell’s remarkable 
cominentary on the political state of the world in the New 
Leader (New York) for September 4. The title, “World 
Government: By Force or Consent?” poses the problem. 
Preferable as is the method of consent, he thinks it will 
have to come by force. The United Nations, less preten- 
tious than the League, has a constitution “admirably 
adapted to prevent all wars except those likely to occur.” 

The trouble is not merely the veto and the Russians’ 
use of it. The nations have simply been unready to limit 
their sovereignty—except those “whose sovereignty was 
already limited by lack of power.” Only an international 
authority with an “unquestionable superiority of armed 
force” can maintain peace. <A third world war may not 
be a total fatality—unless it is postponed until atomic and 
bacteriological warfare is too far advanced. But a fourth 
one, prepared by the survivors of the third, would prob- 
ably have no human survivors. 

Hence the importance of either preventing the third 
war, a dubious matter, or of securing through a victory 
of the Western Powers a new basis of enforced peace. 
These nations will constitute a sort of “Atlantic Alliance.” 
The war would presumably be a defensive war on their 
part, and its result might be “the best thing that human 
folly allows us to hope for.” The supremacy of one power 
—the United States—or a group of allied powers would 
mean a monopoly of the most potent weapons. The na- 
tions outside this power circle would have a status similar 
to that of Latin American countries under the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr. Russell thinks if world government is to eventuate 
it will likely come about in that way. If it is not realized 
within a generation, the outlook is “almost unbelievably 
gloomy.” But if it does come to pass “there is every 
reason to expect an era of rapid progress leading to an 
unprecedented level of general well-being. . . . Science 
and scientific technique, which during the present century 
have seemed to lead only to greater and greater destruc- 
tiveness, will become the servants of mankind, not of 
separate warring nations.” His optimism, he says, con- 
cerning the remoter future is “as sincere as my pessimism 
concerning the next few years.” 

Thus one of our most eminent philosophers, a former 
pacifist, looks through the encircling gloom and sees an 
era in which “such optimism as characterized the nine- 
teenth century will again be reasonable.” After all, “only 
a small modicum of political wisdom” will be necessary 
to prevent another splitting of the world into fragments. 
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Mr. Russell thinks the USSR does not possess it, but the 
U. S. A. does. One wonders how this secular analysis 
would have been received at the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam a few weeks ago. Commenting 
on the Council’s discussion of communism, Reinhold 
Niebuhr interpreted the mind of the delegates as convinced 
that “communism justifies its cynical politics by the utopian 
hope that the revolutionary use of force will create a so- 
ciety in which no force will be necessary,” adding that 
this hope was held to be ‘“‘a very dangerous delusion.” 


Can We Secure the Peace Now? 


In the greatest speeches yet addressed to the General 
Assembly leaders of several Western nations have been 
pleading at Paris for the [astern cooperation whose ab- 
sence makes of collective security a fast-fading dream. 
At home American voices are raised to urge that not all 
the ways that lead to permanent peace have yet been 
searched out. An editorial in the New York Times on 
September 21 commented, “There is no reason why the 
Western world should remain paralyzed in the face of 
the Russian menace. On the contrary, the very limita- 
tions under which the United Nations finds itself, both 
legally and in practice, put added compulsion on the 
Western Powers to organize their world as effectively as 
Russia is organizing its orbit, if not by the same methods.” 

The need to circumvent Russian obstruction of the 
Security Council’s authority brings to the fore the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter which suggest re- 
gional association. Britain’s foreign minister has referred 
to the availability of regional association as a possible 
alternative. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign 
Affairs, in that journal’s October issue weighs the poten- 
tialities of regional pacts. He commends as preferable, 
and simpler, an expedient which might be less objection- 
able to the USSR and therefore less likely to disrupt the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Armstrong argues that if we find we can do no 
more we should by all means form a series of special 
groupings for peace. But, he says, “before we conclude 
that this must be our maximum effort let us see whether 
we cannot lay the basis for a coalition for peace that is 
potentially as wide as the membership of the United Na- 
tions.” He suggests “a general pact open to all United 
Nations members willing to accept its specific obligations. 
and entered into from the start by the most powerful mem- 
bers of the Brussels Pact and the organization of Ameri- 
can states” which would achieve “all that a limited security 
pact could achieve, and much more besides.” 

The suggestion is that within the United Nations itself 
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there be formed a “coalition for peace” composed of all 
members who will undertake “to resist aggression even 
beyond the point when a veto prevents the Security Coun- 
cil from telling them that they must.” 

Such a coalition is fully as legal under Article 51 of the 
Charter as are regional pacts. Mr. Armstrong notes the 
significant fact that this Article appears in Chapter VI 
which deals with threats to peace rather than under Chap- 
ter VIII which refers to regional arrangements. The way 
thus stands open for those members of the United Nations 
who see fit to do so to agree, voluntarily and in advance, 
to act together in resistance to aggression, and to formulate 
specific commitments for such action. 


This might be done by means of a general protocol, 
open to all United Nations members, by which the signa- 
tories would register their willingness to take part in 
joint defense action when a stated number of the Security 
Council should have voted that aggression had occurred. 
Some simple procedure might be outlined for supplement- 
ing Security Council procedure beyond that point. “What 
is needed is for members of the United Nations to reaf- 
firm their willingness to do in a specified case what they 
have said they should do in all cases, and to make ready 
for doing it by preparing an emergency procedure paral- 
leling the last stages of the projected United Nations 
procedure.” 

Mr. Armstrong points out that the Charter lays down 
minimum rather that maximum obligations and that ‘“na- 
tions which are willing to increase the efficacy of their 
undertakings on behalf of peace and security are free to 
do so.” Such procedure would show the Russians who 
“have shown by their insistence on the absolute veto that 
they no longer want (if they ever did) an effective inter- 
national enforcement agency” that other members are 
determined and able to meet force with force. 

The argument is that action along this line is less pro- 
vocative of disruption of the world organization and that 
it rests on standards of conduct rather than on standards 
of geography; also it is more comprehensive than any 
presently possible regional approach and would be less 
likely to limit the United States’ world influence. 


A Socialist View of Europe 


In the confusion that Americans feel over reports of 
Europe’s political map two articles by Devere Allen 
which appeared in the September 10 and 17 issues of the 
Socialist Call make interesting reading. 

Mr. Allen, who has long been an ardent Socialist, first 
pictures tragic contrasts on Europe’s chaotic continent. 
None the less, he finds European recuperation a major 
miracle, even in France and Italy. Of Britain he says: 
“The British workers fairly make you ache, their 
disciplined self-denial is so patent. And make you 
rage when you see the way they are producing, building 
up a teamwork between government and trade unionism 
which is gaining in the weary war against disaster, and 
then compare their achievements with the barrage of 
lying propaganda about them one constantly finds in 
much of the American press.” Stories dealing only with 
the present austerity, Mr. Allen urges, ignore “the war- 
time situation, the long Tory ineptitude, which is pri- 
marily to blame. Many times,” he says, “you hear Brit- 
ish Socialists decry the fact that they had to take power 
in such a mess, with a resultant bureaucratic tendency 
which everyone deplores. But the more thoughtful ones 
see, too, that the very hardships through which British 


Socialism is fighting have been the means of a unity that 
might otherwise never have been possible.” 

In spite of everything, Mr. Allen reports, “a surprising 
number of European socialist movements have come 
through the decimating years . . . with their essential 
vitality still preserved. There is uncertainty, there is con- 
fusion, there is the inescapable pressure of immediate 
crisis. But there is a persistent faith in principle, there 
is on the whole more unity than could once have been 
expected.” Moreover, he says, as you approach the 
Soviet-dominated areas socialist understanding of the real 
nature of communism appears ever clearer and firmer, 
He believes that a coup similar to that carried off in 
Czechoslovakia would for this reason be impossible in 
Austria. In Scandinavia he finds socialism characterized 
by a “striking combination of practical, hard-headed de- 
votion to everyday affairs, and a keen world outlook,” 
although there may be some overweighting of interest in 
cooperatives, housing, social security and the like. In 
France and Italy, where the fight is defensive and social- 
ism is mixed, sometimes “bitterly compromised,” the long 
range drive has not been forgotten. 

Mr. Allen sees socialism hampered by the lack of a 
“modernized, up-to-date theory of socialist advance,” a 
theory derived from “knowledge of facts, conditions, his- 
tory, resources, oppositional strength, carefully gauged 
possibilities.” Equally hampering is the absence of a 
really adequate press, “not merely a socialist press, but a 
press as a whole.” 

The London Letter for August 13 issued by the Union 
for Democratic Action Education Fund, Inc., tabulates 
the percentages of popular votes in the most recent gen- 
eral elections as follows: 


Communist Parties of 

Democratic and Allied Center and 
Socialists Groups Right 
Great Britain ..... 53 
Sweden ......... 44 
Denmark ........ 53 
Switzerland ...... 69 
54 


The Letter comments that socialism is strongest in 
Britain and Scandinavia, where all-Socialist governments 
are in office and where Socialists control trade union 
movements. In countries having coalition governments 
the tone is set by the center and moderate right parties 
although, generally, Socialists lead the trade unions. 
Only in the critical countries, France and Italy, do the 
Communists control the majority of the trade unions. 
In France alone has the polarization of politics developed 
a strong movement of the authoritarian right. In Italy 
that danger still lies in the future. “For the moment, 
the problem of Western Europe is the problem of France, 
and the most important single political statistic is the 85 
per cent of his income that the French worker must pay 
for his family’s food. The French Socialist party is los- 
ing ground steadily, and may already be bumping 10 
per cent; the Democratic Socialists in Italy are moving 
forward... .” And “it is among the one-third of West- 
ern Europe’s voters who support the Socialists that the 
cement of international unity must be found.” 
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The Annals Discusses the 1948 Campaign 

The September Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is devoted to a consideration 
of “Parties and Politics: 1948.” Four sections deal with 
the basis of the American party system, political party 
organization, the campaign, and interest groups in 1948. 

james C. Charlesworth, professor of political science 
at the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
attributes the continuing cleavage in American politics 
to “the recognition by pragmatic, mature, and patriotic 
leaders that our constitutional government, composed as 
it is of vertical and horizontal federal elements, requires 
a disciplined group of men of sufficient diversity to rep- 
resent every appreciable interest in the nation.” The two- 
party system, therefore, exists in consequence of “an act 
of will.” 

Henry Wallace states the function of the new Progres- 
sive Party to be the prevention of “the counter-revolution 
and the un-American perversion of our institutions upon 
which monopoly is bent.” Norman Thomas, on the other 
hand, sees in Mr. Wallace’s new party a complication in 
the path of the early political realignment on the broad 
lines which, as a Socialist, he believes the country needs. 
He would trust the people to deal with communism through 
“the competition of ideas in the market,” provided they 
are honestly labeled. I. E. Schattschneider, professor of 
government at Wesleyan University, finds the parties’ 
failure to be due to “the absence of good doctrine of poli- 
tical action and the lack of a sufficient public understand- 
ing of the kind of political organization now required to 
support public policy.” 

The precinct worker, political machines, nomination 
procedures and methods of party financing are appraised, 
respectively, by Sonya Forthal of the League of Women 
Voters, who is interim professor of political science at 
Aurora College; Dayton D. McKean, professor of gov- 
ernment at Dartmouth College; Elmer D. Graper, head 
of the Department of Political Science and director of the 
Institute of Local Government at the University of Pitts- 
burgh; and John W. Lederle, associate professor of poli- 
tical science.in the Institute of Public Administration at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Graper finds the party 
convention effective in giving party followers a sense of 
participation, while allowing opportunity to the leaders 
for “their agreements and necessary compromises, their 
trades, and their deals.”” Dr. Lederle draws attention to 
the inconsistency and confusion of the legislation con- 
trolling party finances, which is without basic unity or 
philosophy. He believes new and comprehensive legisla- 
tion should be forthcoming and that emphasis should be 
put upon publicity rather than upon ceiling limitations of 
campaign expenditures, 

Discussing the 1948 preconvention campaign, Roy Vic- 
tor Peel, professor of government and director of the In- 
stitute of Politics, Indiana University, finds that Mr. 
Truman’s domination of the Democratic party has been 
subordinated to the greater political ends of a biparti- 
san, or nonpartisan, foreign policy and maintenance of 
traditional Rooseveltian Democratic policies, although an 
attempt appears, he says, in the fields of administration 
and legislation “to form new alliances with conservative 
and moneyed interests.” “The absence of vital disputes 
between the parties on foreign policy” is one of the cam- 
paign’s most striking characteristics in the eyes of Ben- 
jamin H. Williams, who is technical analyst-instructor 
at ““° _— College of the Armed Forces at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Quoting Max Lerner’s statement that elections are 
decided by “the undercurrent of feeling among ordinary 
people,” Charles W. Smith, Jr., public opinion analyst of 
the Department of State, says that, although “it may be 
basically the product of economic or social developments 
or a sense of racial injustice,” that feeling “can be chan- 
neled and accelerated by press and radio propaganda over 
a period of time.” Mobilization of the voting public can 
be aided, according to Harold F. Gosnell, also of the De- 
partment of State, if the League of Women Voters will 
“reach out into the rural areas and down into the slums 
to carry its message regarding the steps that are necessary 
to make democracy work.” Robert Bower, research as- 
sociate of the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Co- 
lumbia University, discusses the public opinion poll as 
regards its accuracy, its effect on political affairs and the 
way in which opinion research may aid the task of inter- 
preting election results. 

Morris Sayre, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, states the function of industry in the 
preservation of the free economic system in America to 
be “to make sure, to the best of its ability, that the people’s 
decisions are founded upon a full knowledge of the facts.” 
Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, contributes an illuminating statement of what 
the American farmer wants, and Sam Stavisky, of the 
staff of the IVashington Post, considers the position of 
the veteran. In place of a planned article on the basic 
philosophies of organized labor on governmental regula- 
tion is a substituted statement of the official proposals of 
the American Federation of Labor and of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to the resolutions committees 
of, respectively, the Republic and Democratic national 
conventions. 


Religious Liberty and the Muslim States 


The importance of the International Declaration of 
Human Rights which is now, in draft, before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is pointed up by the first 
report in a Post War Survey Series published by the 
World Dominion Press (London and New York). It is 
entitled Religious Liberty in the Near East,* and was 
written by S. A. Morrison of the Church Missions So- 
ciety. Developments are described that have affected 
religious liberty in the Islamic countries of the Near and 
Middle East during the past nine years, since the publica- 
tion in 1939 of Volume VI of the Tambaram Madras 
Series, on The Church and the State. 

The report warns that indications point to “a strong 
assertion of attitudes which may make it more difficult 
for the Christian Church to maintain itself, and still more 
difficult for active evangelistic work to be done, or for 
foreign missionaries to serve in such activities of the 
Church” throughout these Muslim states. 

The traditional Islamic position that within the Muslim 
state only “believers” are full citizens was considerably 
modified during the recent past by increasing contact 
with the West. Indeed, “Islamic jurisdiction itself recog- 
nizes the place of custom in society and in law, and thus 
local divergencies from the accepted norm gradually 
evolved.” Most Muslim countries have adopted consti- 
tutions which guarantee to all citizens freedom of thought 
and conscience and equality before the law. An article 
inevitably appears, however, stating that “the religion of 
the state is Islam.” Whether officially inspired or the 


*New York 10, Dominion Press (156 Fifth Avenue), 1948. 
50 cents. 
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spontaneous result of social attitudes, restrictions upon 
minorities and preferential treatment for Muslims result, 
in the guise of protection of the state religion. More 
obviously than ever before, “the lands of the Near East 
are the scene of a continuous tension between two funda- 
mentally conflicting concepts of political life, the demo- 
cratic and the Islamic orthodox, the advantage veering 
at times in the one direction and, again, in the other.” 

In the Near East the enthusiastic nationalism which 
has swept over the world has tended to develop centralized, 
bureaucratic administrations, and to increase restrictions 
upon the institutions of minority groups, including Chris- 
tians. Loyalty to the state at first tended to supplant 
loyalty to religion. But as nationalism has risen emphasis 
has been transferred to the common culture and, “whether 
the basis of this unity was sought in race, as in Turkey, 
or in religion, as in most other Muslim countries, Chris- 
tian and Jewish minorities with their different culture 
came to be regarded as elements of weakness within the 
national organism.” 

Although some Muslims would realize religious liberty 
by completely separating religion and politics, its wider 
meaning—the implied right to change one’s faith or to 
persuade others—is not generally accepted, and any pro- 
found appreciation of democracy’s meaning in political, 
social and economic life is largely lacking. Turkey is the 
only country of the Near East which has abolished the 
several independent systems of jurisdiction of the religious 
groups and substituted the Swiss Civil Code, applicable 
to all citizens. 

Nationalism of the eastern type requires a homogeneous, 
united people, and a basis for unity is sought in the Mus- 
lim culture and the religion of Islam. This is especially 
marked in Egypt and Syria, and in Iran, where Islam is 
viewed as the barrier to materialism and to Russian politi- 
cal penetration. It is as a religious system that Islam is 
reviving rather than as a spiritual force, and constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom are in danger. Where- 
as in Turkey all religious propaganda is under limitation, 
elsewhere in the Near East only non-Muslim preaching 
and teaching are repressed. “Evidence from the whole 
Near East points to the passing, sooner or later, in ali 
Muslim countries in the area, of legislation prohibiting 
the teaching of Christianity to Muslim pupils.” 

In Egypt a law passed in March 1948 provides, among 
other restrictive clauses, that ‘no school may teach its 
pupils, boys or girls, (whatever their age) a religion other 
than their own, even with the consent of the parent.” The 
Government insists on its “prerogative and duty” to pro- 
tect all Muslim children from any but Islamic instruction. 
Religious minorities are conscious of a gradual closing 
of the doors to employment. Although in Turkey a man 
is free to choose his religion and practice his preferred 
mode of worship, he is not free to challenge the religious 
convictions of others. On the other hand, in Iran where 
the Protestants confine themselves to the positive state- 
ment of their own beliefs, no public attention is paid to 
conversions. The teaching of Islam in all schools is obliga- 
tory, however, although Christians may give instruction in 
ethics and observe Sunday. In Iraq no provision is made 
for teaching Christian pupils their own religion and the 
situation of the mission schools is dubious. In Syria and 
the Lebanon, the lure of secularism is countered by the 
urge toward the consolidation of Islam as the cultural and 
political bond of the Arab world. 

Mr. Morrison has hope that the drafting of the Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights and public acceptance of 


its standards by an increasing number of nations may 
hasten a change in the attitudes of the Islamic states and 
induce some perception of the meaning of religious free- 
dom. The action of the Commission on Human Rights 
clearly indicates that the International Bill is to include 
the Declaration, the Covenant, and Measures for Imple- 
mentation. The draft Declaration as drawn up by the 
U. N. Commission on Human Rights will come before the 
General Assembly at its Paris session. Work has yet to 
be completed on the Covenant and provisions for its im- 
plementation. 

The relevant provisions in the draft read as follows: 

“Article 16—Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion ; this right includes free- 
dom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship, and observance. 

“Article 17—Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 

“Article 18—Everyone has the right to freedom of as- 
sembly and association.” 


Relief for Palestinian Refugees 


In August a cable from Palestine asking the help of 
American churches for Palestinian refugees was signed 
by Ovid R. Sellers, Dean of McCormick Theological 
Seminary and Director of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research, Jerusalem; John D. Whiting, Secretary- 
Treasurer, American Colony, Jerusalem; A. Willard 
Jones, Secretary, American Friends Missions; and Wal- 
ter C. Klein, American representative on the staff of the 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. 


World Church Service responded with an immediate, 
but necessarily limited and temporary, allocation of funds, 
as well as apportionments of clothing and other goods at 
hand. Funds that are needed, and committed, for other 
projects cannot, however, be deflected for this purpose. 
An appeal is made, consequently, for additional funds. 
Send your contribution to Church World Service, 214 
East 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


The cable stated: “Virtually half the noncombatant 
Arabs of Palestine have become displaced persons. . . . 
Families have been dispersed, houses wrecked beyond re- 
pair and whole communities reduced to destitution. .. . 
These people now possess nothing but the clothing they 
stand up in... .” Further, “Some 200,000 Palestinian 
Arabs have sought refuge in neighboring Arab countries. 
These people are penniless. The countries have met the 
demands of their guests generously and resourcefully only 
to find their own resources being exhausted. Still more 
grievous is the lot of 200,000 or more refugees who have 
remained within the borders of Palestine. If the truce 
ends in final peace they will go home to bare fields, looted 
houses and a shattered economy.” 


Authoritative estimates place the figure conservatively 
at 330,000 Arabs and 7,000 Jews. Church World Ser- 
vice is cooperating with United Nations and other or- 
ganizations in these relief operations. Many of the Arabs 
to be assisted are Christian. Aid is on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, although most Jews-—with the exception of 
Hebrew Christians—are being cared for by Jewish 
organizations, 
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